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ON GRECIAN LITERATURE. 
WHETHER from the wreck oceasioned by the 


lapse of years, or the comparative ignorance of all 
nations anterior to the existence of the republies of 
Greece, the earliest specimens of literature we pos- 
sess, are of Grecian origin. In astronomical science, 
and the study of astrology, the Egyptians made a 
considerable proficiency ; but the few fragments of 
their history which reach us, record nothing of their 
progress in philosophy or the fine arts. From Gre- 
cian ingenuity, literature first sprung, as from its 
native soil. "lo it all succeeding ages have been in- 
debted, if not for the best philosophy, yet for the 
most finished models of history, poetry and eloquence. 

I NEED not acquaint the reader, that the object 
my paper chiefly contemplates is, to enlist genius un- 
der the banner of letters. I have em!arked in the 
pleasing work with the firmest conviction of duty, 


_and not without hope of partial success, It is requi- 


site the reader should often refresh his memory with 
this reflection, especially when he begins to complain 
of a too frequent recurrence to literary topics. It is 
by repeated endeavours to awaken the attention to 
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subjects of this description, that the end can be 
gained. Amidst that profusion of materials which 
may be collected from reading and reflection, none 
seem better adapted to inspire with a love of know- 
ledge, than the learning of former ages. That mind 
must be the prey of an inconquerable apathy, which 
can contemplate, without emotion. the monuments of 
ancient genius. It seems impossible to contemplate 
even the ruins of literature, and not imbibe an en- 
thusiasm favourable to its interests. When we view 
awhile the grandeur of the human mind displaying 
itself in the researches of philosophy, or the still 
more fascinating productions of taste, we begin to 
treat sordid pursuits with a just contempt ; we feel 
the emotions of the bey Thucidides, who shed tears 
of emulation on witnessing a recitation of the history 
of Herodotus. . 

Ir is with such reflections, I have adventured to 
present my readers with a review of Grecian litera- 
ture. My plan shall embrace the poets, historians, 
orators, philosophers, with miscellaneots reflections 
ov characters distinguished in the fine arts, not in- 
eluded in any of the above heads. 

GRECIAN POETRY. 
EPIC POETS. 

‘Tue poets may be distinguished into epic, lyrie, 
dramatic, didactic, elegiac and miscellaneous. The 
epic poetry came first in order. Of those who have 
excelled in this species of poetry, the names of Ho- 
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! mer, Epimenides, Pisander, Panyasis, Antimachus, 
Aratus and Apollonius have reached us. They are 
mentioned in the order of chronology. 

| To adopt the language of Quinctilian—* As 
Aratus,” says he, « thinks proper to begin his work 
with Jupiter, so I cannot begin this review better 


oe than with Homer. To him we may apply what he 
y himself says of the ocean, that it furnishes all rivers 


= with their force, and fountains with their streams, 
ee He is free though irregular, agreeable though grave ; 
a his copiousness and conciseness are alike wonderful, 
Bes and his oratorial, are as eminent as his poetical 
a... powers.” ‘The concurring testimony of the ablest 
4 critics, for twenty-five centuries, fully confirms the 
a opinion entertained of the poetic powers of Homer, 
by Quinctilian. The striking feature of his poetic 
. excellence consists, in swelling his original into a 
a size as great as can fall within the limits of proba- 
bility, while the form and proportion of all the parts 
ioe of the original are preserved. He has, by the force 
of his imagination, contrived one of the most sublime 
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poems out of the history of a few barbarous colonies ; 
and, by the magnificence of his description, has ren- 
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dered it the admiration of all ages. His villages are 
magnified into cities, his barges into ships, his rivu- 
lets into rivers, his bays into seas, his men into he- 
roes, and his heroes into gods. The principal defect, 
however, of his admirable Hiad, has originated in his 
excellence. His imagination, which like a talisman 
magnifies whatever it touches, has bestowed a gran- 
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deur on vice, which commands admiration, where it 
ought to excite disgust. His hero is Achilles, a bar- 
barous Grecian prinee. His rude features swell un- 
der the hand of the poets his fierce, unrelenting, im- § i 
placable dispositions, and a haughty demeanour whieh ; 
almost bids defiance to heaven, are interwoven with 
a bravery, which is elevated into a competition with (7% 
the gods. While we read, our imagination is fired, 4 
and in despite of our better reason, we wish to imi- ‘, 
tate what we ought to abhor. It is very unfortunate 
that a genius so stupendous, should have embalmed 
in his immortal verse some of the most hateful pas- 
sions, and, by ennobling them into objects of celestial (7 
approbation, have left his admirers impressed, that 4 
to consecrate vice no more is requisite, than to pro- * 
ject with audacity, and execute with obstinacy. The 
Odyssey of Homer, his next great work after the 
Hliad, although less exceptionablé as to its moral, is 
inferior both in invention and expression. It betrays 
evident marks of the decrepitude of genius; but to 
borrow an allusion from Longinus, it is the decrepi- 
tude of the genius of Homer. Says the last men- 
tioned writer, « In the Odyssey, Homer may be com- 
pared with justice to the setting sun, whose gran- 
deur still remains, without the meredian heat of his 





beams. The style is not so grand or majestic as that 
of the Hliad; the sublimity not continued with so 
much s irit, or uniformly noble ; the tides of passion 
fow not along with so much profusion. There is not 


the same yolubility or quick variation of the phrase ; 
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nor is the werk embellished with so many strong 
and expressive images. Yet like the ocean, whose 
very shores, when deserted by the tide, mark how 
wide it sometimes flows ; so Homer’s genius, when 
ebbing into all those fabulous ramblings of Ulysses, 
shews how sublime it once had been.” 

THe next epic poet after Homer, of which histo- 
ry takes any notice, is Eprmentoes, who lived about 
three hundred years after the Samian bard, and was 
contemporary with Solon. ‘The high estimation in 
which he was held by his countrymen, and his repu- 
tation as a poet, appear from the honourable men- 
tion made of him by Cicero, by Plutarch in his life 
of Solon, by Strabo in his tenth book, and by Pliny, 
book vil. chapter 12. None of his works have sur- 
vived the wreck of Grecian literature. | 

THe age of Prsanxper has not been ascertained, 
a tolerable proof that his works were not much cele- 
brated. He wrote an epic poem, however, in praise 
of Hercules, entitled « Heraciea,” which was extant 
in the age of Quinctilian, and which, from the man- 
ner it is introduced by him, appears to have been 
held in some estimation. ‘Tie works of this poet 
have perished. 

QUINCTILIAN has snatched from oblivion the 
name of Panyasis, another epic poet. He wrote two 
poems, of which, Hercules was the hero of the one, 
and the national character of the Lonians, the sub- 
ject of the other. They are both lost. His character 


as a poet is, that he excelled in the choice of his 
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subject, and possessed great inventive powers, but 
was deficient in style and expression. 

ANTIMACHUS, sirnamed Clarius, if not econtem- 
porary with the last named poet, immediately sue- 
ceeded him. His great work consisted in a heroic 
poem on the Vheban war, ealled the « Thebaid.” 
His diction is said to have been so harsh and rugged, 
that while reading one of his compositions, all his 
auditory forsook him, with the exception of Plato ; 
on which the poet exclaimed, « I shall notwithstand- 
ing read on, for to me Plato is an entire audience.” 
The prominent feature of his compositions was 
strength, with a style clevated but harsh. Quinctilian 
deseribes his works as deficient in plan and arrange- 
ment, and destitute of pathos. With all these defects, 
the weight of his sentiment combined with a depreci- 
ated taste, acquired for him, in that age, a rank next 
ito Homer. Of his numerous compositions, not one 
is extant. 

‘Tue next epic poet in order is AratTvs, a Ceei- 
lian. At the request of Antigonus, king of Macedo- 
nia, at whose court he principally resided, he under- 
took an heroic poem on astronomy, called the « Phe- 
nomena,” the merits of which have been much 
contested. Longinus takes notice of the poet rather 
respectfully ; but Quinctilian pronounces an unqua- 
lified censure on his works. “ Both the subject and 
manner of Aratus,” says he, « is lifeless; he intro- 


duces no variety, no sentiment, no character, no elo- 
quence.” Cicero, however, ranks among his admir- 
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ers, as Well as Claudius and Germanicus Cesar, who 
each translated his poem; and from the testimony 
of Paul, who quoted a sentiment from it, in bis ad- 
dress to the Athenians, it is evident it was held in 
high estimation. A few fragments of Cicero’s ver- 
sion are still found in his works, and the entire ver- 
sion of Germanicus is still extant. The work pos- 
sesses considerable merit, although deficient in the 
unity, dignity and incident requisite to an epic poem. 
AvotLonius of Rhodes, is the last Greek epic 
poet recognized by either the eritic ,or historian. 
His poem on the expedition of the Argonauts has 
reached us entire. Both Longinus and Quinctilian 
have doomed him to mediocrity. The former pro- 
nounees him «a writer without a blemish ;’’ and the 
latter asserts of his work, « it is far from being cou- 
temptible, and is written in a smooth and middling 
style.” “This is cold praise, from which, although 
dignified with the names of those formidable eritics, 
later writers have adventured to dissent, No less a 
judge than Virgil has acknowledged the beauty and 
pathos of the poet, and has thought it no encroach- 
ment on his poetical dignity, to enrich one of his 
highly finished and pathetic episodes, that of Dido, 
by some of the exquisite sentiment of Apollonius. 
In the list of epic poets now given, Homer stands 
unrivalled. The others may have each had his excel- 
lence; but in him alone, every poetic excellence 
unites. Whether the age of fiction, so favourable 
to poetry, gave Homer an advantage by his being 
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placed so near it, which none of his successors after- 
wards possessed ; or whether having seized on the 
best iniages, and thus engrossed the language of 
poetry ; or whether, independent of all adventitious 
circumstances, he possessed a certain supremacy of 
mind, certain it is, he has been approached by few, 
and equalled by nene of iis countrymen. 
LYRIC POETS. 

THE next species of poetry which succeeded to 
the epic was the lyric. About two hundred years 
after Hlomer, ALCMAN, the father of the Greek lyrie, 
flourished. He was a native of Laconia, and wrote 
six books of verses, chiefly of the amatory kind, 
which were so admired for their pleasantry and pa- 
thos, as to become equally the favourite of the learn- 
ed and of the fair. He was the first who disused the 
dull and stately hexameter, and introduced the more 
sprightly elegiac measure. A few fragments of this 
very ancient and celebrated poet only remain, copied 
into the valuable compilation of Athenscus, and the 
works of Eustathius and Plutarch. 

THE age which succeeded Aleman was distin- 
guished by the lyric muse. Arion, Alezeus and Sap- 
pho, who were contemporaries, excelled in this spe- 
cies of poetry. Despairing to excel in the epic, where 
Tiomer was the rival, they seized the path to fame, 
by cultivating a species of poetry which had novelty 
to recommend it, and whose excellence depended not 
so much on strength of mind and vastness of concep- 
tion, as upon an exquisite sensibility. 
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Or Arson little is known. His history is to a 
great degree mixed with the fabulous, which at least 
proves his antiquity. He was the favourite of Peri- 
ander, tyrant of Corinth, and was equally admired 
for his powers as a poet, and his skill as a musician. 
His name has been preserved by Herodotus and Plu- 
tarch, but his works have been overwhelmed in 
oblivion. 

Autczvs obtained a still higher niche in the tem- 
ple of the muses, than any of his lyric predecessors. 
He was a Lesbian, and paid his addresses to the ce- 
lebrated but unfortunate Sappho. His most distin- 
guished work was a poem entitled « Stasiatica,”’ in 
which he inveighed with so much poignancy against 
tyranny, as to occasion an insurrection against Pitta- 
cus, the then tyrant of Athens. His amatory works 
were admired, but his martial effusions much more. 
Hforace represents the ghosts thickening round him 
in ecstacy, while he played, and drinking with avi- 
dity the martial song. The leading features of the 
poet, according to the testimony of Quinetilian and 
Dionysius of Hlalicarnassus, were, sublimity, accu- 
racy and pathos. ‘Uhe former has compared him to 
Homer. Only a few fragments of this excellent poet 
have been preserved, in the selection of Athenzus. 

SapPHo was a native of Lesbos. It is hard to 
speak in correct terms of this extraordinary female, 
at once the ornament and the disgrace of her sex. 
Love was alike her prevailing passion as a woman, 
and her favourite subject as a poetess. The frag- 
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aint 
ments of her amatory works that remain, evince 
powers of discrimination, an exquisiteness of feeling, | 
and a sweetness of expression, which have never been 
exceeded. Her productions had almost the power of | 





enchantment over the Greeks, who gave to her the 


name of the tenth muse, erected temples to her after | 
her death, stamped their money with her image, and 7% 
paid her divine honours. One of her odes has been 7 


selected by Longinus, as an example of sublimity, 7 


occasioned by a judicious combination of cireum- 7 


stances, on which he lavishes the highest encomiums. 4 
In evidence of the unrivalled skill of the poetess, 7 
Plutarch relates, that Eristratus the physician, who 4 
waited on Antiochus, who was love-sick for Strata- 
nice, found out his distemper on that lady’s entering 
his room, by the symptoms of love which he had col- 
lected from the poetry of Sappho. Only two odes and 
a few imperfect fragments remain, out of nine books 
of lyric poems, besides epigrams and elegies. Those 
have received a superior translation from the pen of 
Philips, the British poet. This favourite of the muses 
flung herself, in a love-sick fit, from the top of 
Mount Leueas into the sea, and perished. 

Tue gradation of lyric poetry was the reverse of 
the heroic. The latter at once reached its acme in 
Tfomer: the former commenced in a rude state, and 
acquired a greater degree of perfection in each suc- 
ceeding poet. Srersicnorvs, the next poet in the 
chronological order, excelled in the requisites essen- 
tial to lyric poetry, those who preceded him. Longi- 
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nus represents him a close and successful imitator of 





Homer; and Quinctilian declares, that his numbers 
sustain all the majesty of epic poetry, and that but 
for a too intemperate and luxuriant imagination, he 
would have rivalled the father of the poets. His chief 
fault consisted in a too eager anticipation of poetic 
excellence. Of his voluminous compositions, only a 
few fragments remain. He was so admired through- 
out Greece, and especially in Sicily, the place of his 
birth, that a magnificent tomb was erected over his 
remains at the public expense, and expensive trophies 
were every where raised to his memory. Such testi- 
monies at a period, and among a people so deeply 
versed in poetic excellence, argue no ordinary share 
of genius. It reminds the lover of the liberal sciences 
of his invaluable loss; it presents a widely extended 
prospect of the most flourishing works of genius laid 
in melancholy ruins, which no subsequent age has 
been destined to replace. 

THe age which succeeded to Stersichorus, was not 
less famous for the productions of the lyre, than the 
one which preceded. It gave birth to Bacchylides, 
Simonides, Ibyeusand Anacreon. BaccHyLiDEs was 
the author of two distinguished pieces, «* Apodemies,” 
or the travels of a deity, and ** Hiero,” a panegyric 
on a Syracusan prince of that name. Very different 
opinions of his poetry have been entertained by the 
ablest critics. Longinus has confined his encomiums 
to the smoothness, delicacy and embellishment of the 
poet; while his patron Hiero, a no contemptible eri- 
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tic, has assigned him the palm in preference to Pin- 
dar. Horace, in his prediction of Nereus, is thought 
to have imitated him ; and the emperor Julian had 
such a veneration for his morality, as to constitute 
him his favourite poet. A few of his verses only are 
preserved. 

In the same age appeared SrmonrpEs, who pos- 
sessed an unusual versatility of talent, adapted to 
every species of poetry. He wrote two epic poems, 
and several pieces for the drama; but was princi- 
pally admired for his lyrie effusions. Cicero, in his 
treatise upon an ** Orator,” ascribes to him the in- 
vention of artificial memory ; Longinus mentions, in 
the highest terms of praise, his description of the 
apparition of Achilles upon his tomb, at the depar- 
ture of the Greeks from Troy; and according to 
Quinctilian, he is said to have excelled all poets in 
moving the passions. Of the fragments which have 
reached us, one has been repeatedly singled out as 
incomparably simple and pathetic. It is the poem of 
Danae, where an affectionate mother, inconsolable 
for the loss of her expiring husband, addresses her 
sleeping infant, unconscious of the scene of domestic 
distress. It is indeed a moving picture, where the in- 
nocent and tranquil slumbers of the babe are seized, 
to give greater interest to the poignancy of the feel- 
ings of the distressed mother. 

Isycus has been only noticed by Cicero and 
Aelian, and by them so slightly, that we only know 
he lived about the time of Simonides, was a lyric 
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poet, and was murdered by robbers, who afterwards 
confessed their guilt and were punished. 

Tue next poet has been rescued from oblivion ; 
Every school resounds with the name of ANACREON. 
Never were the easy pleasures of the convivial board 
clothed in charms so winning, as in the unaffected 
numbers of this gay and voluptuous poet. While 
every breast in which taste combined with moral de- 
licacy resides, must regret the intemperance of the 
poet, and the licentiousness of his song ; they will be 
constrained to admire the masterly execution. ‘he 
merit of descriptive poetry is capable of being dis- 
cussed independent of the nature of the subject. Its 
excellence consists in the accuracy with which it co- 
pies, and the irresistible charms of ease and simpli- 
city which it exhibits. In this view Anacreon is a 
master, and his works a model so perfect, as to stand 
unrivalled. When he is gay and not licentious, he 
resembles the exquisite touches of a masterly paint- 
er on the wings of a fly; and even in his licentious 
sallies, he half disarms the rigid moralist, by the gai- 
ety of his imagination, and the inimitable sweetness 
of his numbers. It is the bosom of Phryne, unveiled 
to soften the rigour of the judges. 

Tue order of chronology has compelled us to 
close the catalogue of the votaries of the Grecian 
lyre, with the mighty name of Pinpar. The powers 
of this poet have raised him to that distinction in 
lyric, as Homer in epic poetry. It is related of him 


as a prognostic of his future celebrity, that when an 
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infant, a swarm of bees settled on his lips, and depo- 
sited some of their honey-combs. * Of the nine ly- 
ric poets,” says the father of the Latin critics, * Pin- 
dar is by far the most eminent, through the sublimity 
of his genius, the force of his sentiments, the beauty 
of his figures, and by that happy profusion of images 
and words which impel his style with a torrent of 


> Such was the veneration with which 


eloquence.’ 
Horace beheld the works of the Theban, that he 
pronounced him inimitable. To nobly dare, is the 
prominent feature of Pindar. His genius rushes 
forward with an impetuosity which bids defiance to 
eontroul. His flights impress an idea of danger, 
which only serves to secure greater interest, and to 
redouble our admiration. Of his works, only his 
odes on the victories obtained at the four great fes- 
tivals of the Grecks, are extant, It is to be regret- 
ted, his hymns and poems, whose execution must 
have corresponded with the dignity of the subject, 
have not been preserved. The boldness of Pindar has 
been often, but unsuccessfully imitated. The truly 
Pindaric mode of thinking, appears to me, to be no 
where so elusely resembled as in the prose writings 
of Burns, the unfortunate Scottish bard. As a speci- 


men of the muse of the Theban poet, I subjoin a 
stayza from the translation of Gray : 


O sow’reign of the willing soul 

Possest of sweet and solemn breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell! the sullen cares, 

And frantic passions hear thy soft controul. 
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On Thracia’s hills the lord of war 

Has curb’d the fury of his car, 

And dropp’d his thirsty lance at thy command. 

Perching on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 

With ruffled plumes and flagging wing : 

Quench’d in dark clouds of slumbers lie 

The terror of his beak, and lightning of his eye. 
DRAMATIC POETS. 

Ir is the province of the drama to give an accu- 
rate representation of real life. ‘That almost un- 
bounded freedom, with which the imagination is in- 
dulged in every other species of poetry, is inadmissi- 
ble here. The excellence of dramatic writing is in 
the proportion that the original manners are copied. 
This species of composition requires a more general 
acquaintance with men and manners, and more ac- 
curate habits of perception, than are consistent with 
the earliest ages of nations, which are always the 
ages of ignorance. This will account for the late ap- 
pearance of dramatic writing, and its rude com- 
mencement. 

‘TuesPis, a poet of Attica, who lived 530 years 
before Christ, is generally supposed to have been the 
inventor of tragedy. His exhibitions were exceed- 
ingly rude. Mounted on a eart, and accompanied 
With two actors daubed with the lees of wine, who 
conversed and sung in rustic dialogue, he travelled 
round the country. Rude as these exhibitions were, 
they gave rise to a species of poetry, the most difi- 
cult of execution. 
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ir is the province of genius to bestow a finish on 
the rude features of discovery. Thespis was succeed- 
ed by A.scuyLus, whose transcendent merit in this 
species of poetry, so far outstripped his rude prede- 
cessor, as to acquire for him the name of the father 
of tragedy. He is said to have composed ninety tra- 
gedies, forty of which were rewarded with public 
prizes. These, with a poem entitled the « Battle of 
Marathon,” constituted the whole of his poetic la- 
bours, of which only seven tragedies have descended 
tous. They have been considered by critics, ancient 
and modern, in the first style of dramatic writing. 
They abound with incident, and shew the poet to have 
possessed great powers of discrimination, combined 
with a boldness of conception, and a felictiy of des- 
eription, which have seldom been surpassed. Many 
of his figures are well adjusted, and stand a compari- 
son with the loftiest flights of any poet ancient or 
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modern.  Adschylus,” observes the Greeian critic, Fy 
1/ «* has made bold attempts in noble and truly heroic ) 
images.” The Latin critic pronounces him sublime, 
weighty, and majestic, but extravagant in his ex- 
pressions, and his diction generally rough. It is on 
this last account he is pronounced the most obscure 
and difficult of all the Greek classies. An excellent 
version of the fragments of this poet has been a few 
years since presented to the public by Dr. Potter. 
In the school of A“. schylus was educated Sorno- 
cLEs, the most admired of all dramatie writers, for 
majesty of thought and expression. The fate of this 
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poet was decided by his first reception, having been 
adjudged the annual prize, although contested by his 
master Aischylus. Seven only, out of one hundred 
and twenty of his tragedies, remain. Sophocles co- 
pied nature with so much exactness, and has preser- 
ved unity of time, place and action, and consistency 
of character, so well, as to have left a finished model 
of this species of writing. His U&dipus ‘Tyrannus is 
undoubtedly a master-piece. Never did genius exert 
itself in pathetic description to better purpose, or at- 
tempt to excite a deep interest more successfully. 
Sophocles is as happy in his diction as in his senti- 
ment ; the majesty and pathos of the latter owe much 
to the purity and harmony of the former: and, if we 
except the next mentioned poet, he stands unrivalled 
in every essential requisite to the tragie muse. 
E,URIPIDES was contemporary with Sophocles. 
fle was the disciple of Socrates in morals, and of 
Anaxagoras in philosophy. He applied himself early 
to dramatic composition, and excelled so far as to be- 
come the rival of Sophocles. Out cof seventy five tra- 
gedies which the poet wrote, nineteen remain. In 
those powers, which succeed in moving the passions, 
Euripides stands unrivalled. He yielded to 2schy- 
lus in sublimity, and in majesty to Sophocles, but 
surpassed both in a delicate adjustment of beautiful 
images, adapted to touch the softer passions. « AL 
though” says the Greek critic, « his genius was not 
naturally great ; yet he frequently forced it up to the 
true spirit of tragedy.” His talents lay chiefly in 
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the description of love and madness ; and his « Ores- 
tes” has been considered a model as perfect as the 
(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. The principal ob- 
jection to this poet, is the same as to Milton; he is 
too sententious and didactic. He is upon the whole a 
master of the passions ; and his works, with all their 
imperfections, are a precious remnant of the genius 
of antiquity. 

AFTER these mighty masters of the buskin, it 
will perhaps be uninteresting to mention the names 
of the subsequent tragic poets of Greece. Aristarchus 
and Agatho, each wrote a number of tragedies, some 
of which are thought to have possessed merit ; but 
no part of the works of either is any longer extant. 
The former had two of his tragedies rewarded with 
the publie prize, one of which received a translation 
into Latin verse by Ennius. It must have possessed 
considerable merit, to have entitied it to distinction 
while Euripides was yet living. 

Tue only remaining tragic poet, who has been 
taken any notice of, is LycopHron. He possessed 
talents sufficient to distinguish him from the im- 
mense herd of poets who crowded the court of Ptole- 
my Philadelphus. Only a few of the titles of his 
tragedies remain, and he is now rather known as the 
author of a prolix and obscure prediction called 
«s Cassandra,” than as a tragic poet. This produe- 
tion, notwithstanding the labours of the critics, is 
doomed to perish. Uninspired predictions are at best 
uninteresting, and must be especially so to the mo- 
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res- dern classic reader, delivered in the style of heathen 
the mythology. Dismissing the poets that rank under 
ob- the tragic head of dramatic writing ; let us next at- 
eis & tend to those who excelled in comic description. 
lea Comic writing is of a growth later than any other 
eir species of poetry. ‘This is easily to be accounted for 
lus ) from the province which it oceupies, which is to give 
a faithful picture of life and manners. This requires 
, it ’ that the manners should have assumed a polish, , 
nes §) which would please in description. The ages of bar- . 
ius '  barity are propitious to epic poetry, where the mar- 
ne > yellous is not only admissible but necessary. Even 
rut : the tragic muse can assume a majestic garb in des- 
ne. : cribing the passions of rude society, where they swell 
ith S into a magnitude propitious to poetry. But, to copy 
ion with accuracy those barbarous customs and rude 
ed = manners which exist in the first stages of society, 
_ 4 would exeite disgust, and thus defeat the object of 
4 poetry, which is to please. To satirise and rally 
en : the lighter foibles which grow out of the ordinary 
ed 7 intercourse of refined society, is the department as- 
n- ; signed to the comic muse. 
e- | Tue ancients divided the comic branch of the 
uis | drama into the old and new comedy. Of those who 
he ; excelled in the former, the most distinguished were 
ed : Cratinus, Eupolis, and Arisiophanes. 
c- Ir is difficult to ascertain the true commencement 
is of composition professedly comic. Chronology pla- 
st | ces Plato at the head of this elass of Grecian poets 


about 450 years before Christ. A few fragments of 
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the works of this poet remain, but little is known of 
either his history or poetic merit. As comic des- 
cription would naturally grow out of tragedy, it 
must have acquired a considerable progress before 
it began to be distinguished from the genuine off- 
spring of the tragic muse, and to form a distinet spe- 
cies of poetry. ‘This precludes the possibility of 
tracing its progress, and presents it to our attention, 
like epie poetry, at once in a state nearly perfect. 
‘Tue three great masters of the old comedy, Eu- 
polis, Cratinus and Aristophanes. were contempora- 
ries. Horace in his first book, satire fourth, has 
placed the poets in the order mentioned, either eupho- 
nie gratia, or to settle their chronolegy ; but Quine- 
iilian ranks them according to their poetic merit, and 
ascribes the precedency to Aristophanes. Eupolis 
was perhaps the oldest, although not the best poet. 


Ii is said he had composed at the age of seventeen, a 


comedy for every year he had lived. Cicero and 
/i.lion represent the poet, as possessed of satirical 
powers incomparably severe. He lashed the vices 
and follies of the age with unrelenting hand, and is 
said to have excelled all others in bold invective. 
None of his productions have descended to us entire. 
A few fragments are extant, which present a rough- 
ness of diction, and an inelegance of style, correspond- 
ing to the harshness of his muse. Cratinus, although 
himself a voluptuary, was also a severe satirist. He 
studied embellishment more than the last mentioned 
poet, and was more successful in carrying off the 
public prize. Scarce a fragment of his work remains. 
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ARISTOPHANES, however, is the poet who gave 
perfection to the old comedy. He is in his sphere 
what Horace is in epic, and Pindar in lyrie poetry. 
His wit, seasoned with attie purity, has been consi- 
dered a model, alike of dramatic poetry and of elo- 
quence. His satirical powers were placed under the 
direction of an exquisite literary taste. His chief 
defect is in moral delicacy ; he is a perfect master of 
invective ; and, but for his occasional obscurity and 
injudicious attacks upon virtue in those who unfortu- 
nately provoked his satire, he would have been in 

, every sense a perfect model of this species of writing. 
; In an unguarded moment, he sacrificed the reputa- 
tion of his talents, to a malignant attack upon the 
venerable Socrates, in his comedy of the « Clouds.” 
The harmony of his verse and the purity of his dic- 
tion, drew from Plato the following encomium; 
7 «That the graces after seeking a permanent seat, 
y fixed their residence in the breast of Aristophanes.” 
He was so much beloved by St. Chrysostom, for the 
brillianey of his composition, that he is said to have 
slept with his works under his pillow. To his tender 
care of the poet, we stand indebted for eleven out of 
sixty dramas which he wrote. 

THE most distinguished poets of the new comedy 
are Menander and Philemon, who lived in the same 
age, and frequently contested the prize. At the pe- 
riod in which these authors appeared, Greek refine- 
ment had arrived at its acme. With this improve- 
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ment of manners, comedy kept pace. It appeared 
detached from that coarseness and illiberality which 
had characterised it in Aristophanes and his contem- 
poraries ; and acquired so much delicate wit and re- 
finement, as to procure for it the appellation of the 
New Comedy. In this species of composition Me- 
nander excelled. ‘Thai urbanity, wit and eloquence 
in which his works were conceived, have oceasioned 
bitter regret to the learned for their loss. The few 
fragments which remain, out of one hundred and 
eight pieces which he wrote, shew him to have pos- 
sessed the hand of a master in forming his characters, 
and the most refined humour and delicate wit. When 
compared to Aristophanes, he is Addison compared 
to Swift. The wit of the one is in alliance with the 
furies, and of the other with the graces. Quinctilian 
bestows on him unbounded praise for his copious in- 


vention, easy elocution, richness of incident, and con- 
sistency of character. It is admitted that Terrence 
has preserved his spirit and style, although he was 
believed by his counirymen to have fallen below both. 
His being pronounced inferior, leaves us the more 


impressed with the loss polite literature has sustain- 
ed in the destruction of the works of Menander. To 
a refined age wallowing in luxury, such as that in 
which the poet wrote, they must have possessed un- 
common worth. The lash of refined satire, will pro- 
duce effects wherever applied, and is not unworthy 
those ages which have been left to boast iliumination 


and morality superior to that of Greece. 
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ed Tue Latin eritic has aliowed Philemon the next ) 
ch place, and observes, that owing to a vitiated taste, 
n- he was preferred by his countrymen to Menander. 
e- | his suecess has been by some, attributed to the in- 
ne | trigues of his friends. It is much more likely, to 
e- have been occasioned by a false wit, which with the 
ce great mass is apt to be highly appreciated. The de- 
ed © licate humour of Menander was too subtile for vul- 
Ww « gar discernment; and Philemon with much less ge- 
id nius, may on that account, have secured the myrtle. 
}- 3 He possessed, however, considerable merit, and was 
3 | admired by the ancients for his eloquence and correct 
n > sentiment. Only a few fragments of his works re- 
d » main. 
e 3 DIDACTIC POETS. 
n : Dipactic poetry among the Greeks, boasts an 
- existence nearly coeval with the epic. Barbarous ig- 
- norance calls for the powers of the poet, to anticipate 
e - a state of knowledge and refinement. By imagina- 

ry scenes laid within the limits of probability, fu- 
. 5 ture excellence is brought near. ‘The poet’s skill 
e a conceals, under the power of fiction, disgusting reali- “ 
y ty, and urges to the possession of the finished cha- , 
) racter he delineates. While the dignity of epic poe- 
* try anticipates distant excellence, it suggesis the ne- 

: cessity of means to arrive at it. “The end is to be at- 

tained by well directed efforts, and to promote these, 

i instruction is requisite. ‘To the first stages of im- 


provement subtile theories are inapplicable. Instrue- 


tion, to be'successful, must assume a fanciful garb. 
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Aided by fiction, cloathed in the facinating embel- 
lishment of the poet, it enlists fancy and feeling, and 
gains a ready admission to the heart. It is thus we 
account for the early origin, and universal accep- 
tance of didactic poetry. 

AmonG didactic poets, HEstop who flourished 
about 900 years before the christian era, occupies 
the first place. He lived in Aserain Beotia, and was 
contemporary with Horace. Those of his works 
that have reached us, are his treatise on agriculture 
called «* Works and days ;” and his « Genealogy of 
the gods.” « The shield of Hercules,” which is of 
epie construction, has been generally attributed to this 
poet; although Longinus who lived not more than 
600 vears after him, and was perfectly conversant 
in the works of the poets, doubts whether he be the 
author. The excellence of the first of these poems 
has been fixed, by the esteem in which it was held by 
Virgil, who took it for his model, in his Georgies. 
In his sixth eclogue, he speaks of the pipe of the 
venerable Aserzan, by which he was wont to charm 
the stubborn wild-ash from the mountains. His Ge- 


nealogy of the gods is a medley, without skill or 


judgment, and only valuable as a fragment of the 
heathen mythology. ‘hese works are both extant. 
The sentiment of Hesiod is more admired for its 
morality than its sublimity. He appears to have 
been directed by a view to instruct, rather than to 
astonish; and to have aimed at no more in poetry, 
than would give interest to what he taught. In ex- 
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pression he is harmonious, and in his style chaste 
and unadorned. Quinctilian has placed him at the 
head of the middle rank of poets; yet he is said to 
have obtained a prize where Homer was competitor ; 
and Plato, in his tenth book of laws, calls him by way 
of eminence, * the poet.” 

THEOGNIs, who lived about 300 years after He- 
siod, was a didactic poet of some eminence. He is 
said to have been a voluminous writer ; although on- 
ly a few detached pieces of his works remain. Ow- 
ing to the very instructive air of his muse, we are 
less indebted to the poets, than to the historians and 
philosophers, for his name. Notwithstanding his la- 
bours to propagate morality, he has been censured 
as indecorous. ‘The few remaining fragments of this 
poet, have been collected and published by the ele- 
gant and classical scholar Blackwell. They are ra- 
ther to be admired for their antiquity than their poe- 
iry. 

Emprepoc ies, who flourished about a century 
after Theognis, established his reputation no less as 
a poet than as a philosopher. He had early imbib- 
ed the Pythagorean philosophy ; and wrote a didactic 
poem in praise of transmigration, in which he as- 
serted, his soul had passed through the several bodies 
of a girl, a bey, afish, and a bird. His poetry was so 
animated and brilliant, as to procure it a place next 
io Homer and Hesivd, in the public recitations at the 
Olympic games. He is charged with a frantic am- 


bition by Horace, who Lumourously relates, that the 
Bb 
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poet, in a cold fit, threw himself into tna, with the 
intention as is supposed, of concealing his exit, that 
he might be worshipped as a god. 

Tne works ef Tueocritrvs, who lived near 300 
years before the christian era, rank him with the di- 
daetic poets. His Idyls, thirty of which have de- 
scended entire, agreeably blend frequent instruction 
with rural life. ‘They are the work of a master in 
his own sphere; and have been long admired for their 
aweetness, simplicity, and uncommon richness in pas- 
toral scenery. Longinus has asserted, that none has 
ever succeeded better in pastoral than 'Theecritus. 
He is the model after whom Virgil tuned his pasto- 
ral pipe. His eclogues are a close imitation of this 
poet, in which he has improved upon his model, by 
his superior delicacy. Theoeritus drew lis scenery 
exclusively from Sicily, where he had an opportuni- 
ty of catching the living manners as they rose; and 
in his faithfulness to nature, has taken from the de- 
pravity of rural life, many disgusting images. These 
the Mantuan bard has rejected, as unworthy of imi- 
tation ; and while he has carefully preserved the spirit 
of the true pastoral, has introduced his scenery with 
a becoming refinement. ‘The failure of Theocritus is 


to be ascribed rather to the state of manners among 


those with whom he laid his scenes, than to any de- 
ficiency in his poetic powers. As a model, his fideli- 
ty to nature, and the spirit and harmony with which 
he pours forth his pastoral effusions, are worthy of 
imitation ; while his rusticity and the scenery pecue 
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th the liar to Sicily, ought to be viewed as exclusively his 
that Be own. 

oe In the same age with Theocritus, flourished Br- 
r 300 Fon, and shortly after, Moscuvs ; both celebrated for 
1 di- q their pastoral poetry. ‘The most of the works of 
e de- Be these two poets have been preserved, and edited to- 
ction a gether. Their Idyls have been considered little in- 
erin Ey ferior to those of Theocritus. They are written in 
their ) the same spirit, and with remarkable elegance, sweet- 
pas- : ness and simplicity. If they are indeed in any respect 
has i inferior, it is in not adhering so strictly to nature. 
itus. : Owing to a too refined and luxuriant imagination, 
isto- BF they occasionally indulge in a departure from their ‘\ 
this 2 great original ; and instead of a picturesque descrip- 
» by > tion of real life, entertain us with rural manners, 


ery § which have existed no where but in their own fancy. 
As a specimen of the sweet and pathetic manner of 
and ' Moschus, I shall subjoin his epitaph on Bion, tran- 
de- By slated by Polwhele. 


are 


ese . Though fade crisp anise, and the parsley green, 

mi- y And vivid mallows from the garden scene, 

vit a The balmy breath of spring their life renews, 

ith a And bids them flourish in their former hues ! 

sis a But we, the great, the valiant, and the wise, , 
a When once the seal of death hath clos’d our eyes, 

ng E Lost in the hollow tomb, obscure and deep, 

le- Be Slumber to wake no more, one long unbroken sleep! 

li- . ELEGIAC POETS. 

, * — : 

ch EF From different views of human character, the 

of FF several species of poetry have originated. Heroic 


i" — __ actions prompted the epic muse; these, with every 
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subject capable of the harmony of verse, set to mu- 


sic, gave rise to the lyric ; the more violent passions 
ealled for the tragie strain, while the lighter foibles 
admitted only of satire, and assumed the comic form; 
ignorance required instruction in the winning garb of 
didactic versification, and the plaintive called for the 
elegiac measure. 

LAMENTATIONS over the disasters of war, or the 
melancholy incidents common to human life, being 
nearly coeval with man, must have early stimulated 
poetic genius. Rude elegies, and songs of war, were 
no doubt among the first species of composition. 
Plaintive poetry, however, as a species distinct from 
any other, was not cultivated with any degree of suc- 
cess, so early as either the epic or didactic. His- 
torical authority dates its origin at least 200 years 
subsequent to Homer and Hesiod. «* Plaintive 
strains,” says Horace in his art of poetry, « origi- 
nally were appropriated to elegiac measure. Yet, 
what author first published humble elegies, the cri- 
tics contend, and the controversy is not yet decided.” 

Ir we except Callinus, of whom historical au- 
thority is doubiful, Tyrravs was the first elegiac 
poet among the Greeks. He flourished about 700 
years before the christian era, and was born in Atti- 
ca. - His elegies were entirely martial, either intend- 
ed to rouse to batile, or to celebrate warlike achieve- 
ments. They were short, abrupt, and full of fire, 
somewhat resembling the modern war-ballad, whose 
object is to inspire with courage, and excite to arms. 
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Tyrteus, who was ludicrously placed, in obedience 
to the oracle, at the head of the Lacedzmonians ; de- 
formed, awkward, and ignorant of military disci- 
pline ; by his martial effusions inspired his army, and 
conducted them to victory against the Messenians. 
A few fragments only of these once powerful elegies 
remain. Quinctilian insinuates, his standing as a poet 
was considerable; and Horace in his art of poetry, 
ranks him with Homer, in animating the soul to mar- 
tial exploits. 

ArcuiLocnuus, who flourished in the same age 
with Tyrteus, distinguished himself in every species 
of poetry adapted to the violent passions. He excel- 
led in satire. In the latter, he combined a foree of 
sentiment with an impetuosity of style, which pro- 
cured for his compositions, from Cicero, the designa- 
tion of the edicls of Arehilochus, as descriptive of in- 
vective in poetry, as the Philippics of Demosthenes 
are of satire in prose. « His style,’? says Quincti- 
lian, * is penetrating, and his sentiments pointed and 
brilliant.” The Greek critic, in one of his loftiest 
tones of approbation, declares, « a god-like spirit 
bore forward this poet in the noblest career.” The 
inferiority of his subjects, and not of his genius, it is 
believed, placed him below Homer. His bold and 
daring muse, who could not brook controul, suggest- 
ed the Iambic measure, as best adapted to the impe- 
tuosity of his genius. « Rage armed Archilochus,” 
says Horace, « with the Lambie of his own inven- 


tion.” We may judge of the overwhelming force of 
Bb 2 
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his compositions, from the fate of the unfortunate 
Lyeambes, whe had promised his daughter to the po- 
et in marriage, and had afterwards bestowed her on 
another. Stung with his disappointment, he poured 
forth such a torrent of invective against the deceiver 
and his family, that the father with grief and shame 
hanged himself; a fatal example imitated by all his 
children. Those whose fortune it is to be singled out 
as the victims of ambition and treachery, and are left 
no ether sanctuary than their talents, have perhaps 
cause to regret, that works furnishing a model so ef- 
feetive, as those of Archilochus, should have perish- 
ed. Few generous souls, who would not wish to see 
a Lycambes always met by an Archilochus. 

As yet, elegy was exclusively occupied in plain- 
tive subjects. War chiefly engaged it under the pen 
of the two preceding poets. Mixnermuus of Colo- 
phon, who lived contemporary with Solon, was thie 
first who enveloped the softer passions in the elegiace 
measure. Under his pen, elegy put on the form of 
an amatory poem, and continued to assume a shape 
either amorous or plaintive, as was congenial to the 
taste of the poets. On this account, the invention of 
elegy has been ascribed, but improperly, to Mimner- 
mus: he only enlarged its sphere. He is preferred 
to Callimachus by Horace ; and Propertius has, in 


the expression of love, assigned him the palm in pre- 
ference to Homer. It is difticult to say, why this 
poet, so celebrated by those able crities, should have 
been overlooked by Quinctilian ; and not only the first, 
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but the second place in elegy, disposed of, without any 
notice of him. Perhaps Quinetilian, in his list of ele- 
giac poets, may have regarded elegy in its more con- 
fined acceptation, as entirely mournful and plaintive. 
Thus, while the eritics are reconciled as to the ex- 
eellence of the poet, they are set at variance only 
about the meaning of a word. None of the works of 
this poet are extant. 

Pirracts, one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
wrote elegies, the titles of which have been presery- 
ed by Laertius. It is probable he was more distin- 
euished as a legislator and general, than as a poet. 
None of all his miscellaneous works are now extant. 

A FEW fragments of the elegies of Paitnervs, 
have been preserved in Athenzus. He was a native 
of Ces, and was contemporary with Alexander the 
ereat. His stature is said to have been so very dimi- 
nutive, that he constantly appeared in public, with 
leads in his pocket, to prevent being blown away by 
the wind. The excellence of his compositions, has 
procured him the second place, according to Quine- 
tilian, in the class of elegiace poets. It appears from 
AMlian and Propertius, the works of this poet were 
in high estimation by the ancients. On their autho- 
rity, his reputation as a poet must rest; while we 
can only regret the destruction of his works. 

Bur the most celebrated of all the elegiae po- 
ets, Cariimacuvs, lived about 120 years before the 
christian era. Quinctilian, without hesitation, places 
him at the head of his class; although Horace has 
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reserved that place for Mimnermus. His /bis, a sa- 
tyrical poem, intended to lash his ungrateful pupil 
Apollonius. was in most esteem by the ancients. He 
was a voluminous writer, both in prose and verse. 
Out of his poetic compositions, an elegy, thirty one 
epigrams, and some sacred hymns, have been pre- 
served. "These, in an elegant translation by Tytler, 
have allowed the lovers of poetry an opportunity of 
judging of his excellence. The translation itself 
abounds with beauties, and were the original lost, 
would justify the encomium passed on this elegant 
and plaintive bard. ‘To him we may apply part of 
an elegy whieh he composed on his friend Heraclitus: 

Yet shall thy warbling strains immortal live, 

Embalmed in their own sweetness ; nor shall death, 


Though universal ravager, e’er lay his hand on them. 
lip = 


THosk poets whose productions were of the mts- 
CELLANEOUS kind, were numerous. "Those who 
were most distinguished, and whose names have been 
preserved, ‘are Telestes, Philoxenus, Eratosthenes, 
Euphorion and Nicander. Of the first of these, 
scarcely any thing is known. PHILOXENUS was a 
poet of some merit; he lived contemporary with the 
tyrant Dionysius, and having offended the tyrant, 


was expelled to the quarries. ERATOSTHENES, some 


few fragments of whose works remain, was celebra- 
ted equally as a philosopher and poet. He was scho- 
lar to Callimachus, and keeper of the Alexandrian 
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library. Longinus commends a production of his, 
called «* Erigone,” for its smoothness, delicacy and 
proportion. ‘This poet is taken notice of by Cicero 
and Varro. EurHorion was contemporary with the 
former, and was the author of several works which 
have perished. ‘Tiberius considered him a model in 
correct writing, although Cicero has bestowed upon 
him the epithet of obscure. NicaANDER was a poet 
and physician of Colophon. His writings were high- 
ly esteemed. He wrote a poem on hunting, and ano- 
ther on antidotes against poison, both of which are 
extant. ‘These two last mentioned poets, are noticed 
by Quinctilian ; but to Cicero we stand indebted for 
what knowledge we possess of their poetic merit. 
Our first division of Grecian literature, the poe- 
tic, is now completed. ‘To render it the more satis- 
factory, I shall subjoin a table of the poets, under 
their respective heads, with the chronology annexed. 


Epic. B.C. Lyric. B. C. 
Homer .-. +... | 9007 AMOR. i. - - . | 670 
Epimenides ... | 600 |} Arion....... | 600 
Panyasis ..... | 450 || Aleeus...... | 590 
Antimachus ... | 440 || Sappho. ..... | 580 
Aratus ...... | 280 || Stersichorus ... | 556 


Apollonius .... | 130 || Bacchylides ... | 530 

















Pisander .... . junkn.|| Simonides .... | 550 
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Lyric. 
Ibyeus .... 


Anacreon... 
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TRAGIC. 


Thespis. . 


‘JEsehylus 


Sophocles . 
Euripides . 
Aristarchus 
Agathon .. 
Lycophron . 
Comic. 
Plato .... 
Cratinus .. 
Eupolis... 
Aristophanes 


Menander ., 


Philemon. . 











Dipacric. 
Hesiod ... 
Theognis .. . 
Empedocles . 
Theocritus .. 

ELEGIAC. 
Callinus ... 
Tyrteus .. 
Archilochus 
Mimnermus 
Pittacus .. 
PhiJetus .. 
Callimachus ... 
MIscELLANEOUS. 
Telestes .... 
Philoxenus. . 
Eratosthenes . 
E.uphorion . 


Nicander .. 
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EXAMPLES OF PATRIOTISM. 


THE ancients, in numerous instances, furnish 
models no less perfect, in love of country and in arms, 
than in the arts. It is to be regretted, that their 
patriotism and bravery were not under the influence 
of principles mere liberal and humane. But if we 
are careful to separate superstition from patriotic 
ardour, and barbarity from courage, we shall find in 
themexamples not unworthy the imitation of more en- 
lightened periods. I shall beg leave to close this vo- 
lume with such instances as may occur on this sub- 
ject, collected from ancient history, without regard 
to method. 

THE patriotism and bravery of the Grecian states, 
in their struggles with belligerent nations, can never 
be surpassed. Never was there a war which showed 
more clearly, than the long contest between the 
Greeks and Persians, what may be effected by the hor- 
ror of slavery and the love of liberty, when presented 
to men in all their energy. Could we imagine that 
kings would have resigned their crowns into the hands 
of their people, to engage them with more ardour to 
defend their liberty, become by equality a common 
good both to the chief and his subjects? Aristagoras, 
king of Naxos, had this courage ; and not only laid 
down the seeptre, but flew to the neighbouring isles, 
and engaged their kings to imitate him, being deter- 
mined to support unto death the vigorous opposition 
in which he had engaged against the Persians. 


THe first and principal military law in Sparta, 
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was obedience. Valour was not enjoined; it was, as 
it were, innate among the Lacedzmonians, imbibed 
with their mother’s milk, nourished by example, and 
confirmed by the praises lavished on heroes, and 
the contempt inseparable from cowardice. « Return 
with your shield, or on your shield.” said a Spartan 
mother to her son, when setting out for the army; 


* 
$s 


that is, « conquer or die ;” it being usual to bring 
back the dead on their shields. 
Miuirary achievements, almost all resembling 
ach other, merit but little to exercise the pen of the 
historian. There are, however, some, which from 
their singularity excite admiration, Such is the ae- 
tion of king Leonidas when setting out to oppose the 
immense army of Xerxes. “I go,” said he, *« os- 
tensibly to defend the straits of Thermopyle ; but 
my real design is to die for my country.” When he 
took leave of his wife, she asked him whether he had 
any thing particular to say to her: ** No,” said he, 
‘except it be to enjoin you to marry some brave man, 
and bring forth brave children.” She was named 
Gorgo, and was the daughter of king Cleomenes. 
In her very early years she had given a striking 
proof of her attachment to her country. Aristagoras 
of Miletus, wished to prevail on Cleomenes, her fa- 
ther, to engage the Lacedzmonians to carry the war 


inte Asia. Gorgo, then aged eight years, was present 


at their conference. ‘Aristagoras requested the king 
to send her away, that they might speak more freely. 


‘You may speak as freely as you please,” replied 
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Cleomenes, * for she is but a child.” Aristagoras 
began by offering the king of Sparta a considerable 
sum, which he afterwards doubled, and then trebled.... 
« Fly, father.” exclaimed the little girl, « or this 
stranger will corrupt you.” 

WueEn he arrived at Thermopyle, Leonidas, re 
viewing the three hundred who accompanied him, ob- 


served that many of them had not attained the age 


of manhood. He wished to rescue them from their 
approaching fate, and sent some of them away, un- 
der pretext of dispatehing them with advices to the 
ephori. One of them, penetrating his design, refu- 
sed to go, saying: * Sir, I came to serve you as @ 
soldiey, not asa courier.”” Another answered: « Let 
us first fight, and afterwards we will carry the news 
of the battle.” 

THE war against the Beotians, whose capital was 
Thebes, which had originated, from so trilling a 
cause, was continued with vigour. ‘The Lacedemo- 
nians were defeated in the plains of Leuctra, and 
suffered a loss unexampled in the history of their re- 
public. When the news of this reached Sparta, the 
gymnastic selemnities were celebrating. ‘The ephori 
would not interrupt the festival, but only sent to the 
different families the names of the persons belonging 
to them who had been killed. ‘The magnanimity of 
the Spartans then shone forth in all its lustre. The 
parents and relatives of those who had been slain 
mutually embraced and congratulated each other, 
while the relations who survived dared not shew 
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themselves ; or, if they were obliged to appear, were 
seen with their arms folded, their eyes fixed on the 
ground, aud exhibiting all the signs of grief and 
shame. "Those who had fled from the field were de- 
graded from their employments, condemned never to 
appear in public, except in motley dresses, and with 
their beards half shaved ; and to bear, without resist- 
ance, the insults, and even blows, of any person who 
might meet them. 

Unper Areus, Lacedemon was in the greatest 
danger from Pyrrhus king of Epirus, who was brought 
to besiege the city by Cleonymus, who claimed the 
crown as the son of Agis. Pyrrhus, being led by ex- 
perienced guides, arrived at Lacedeemon before the 
inhabitants knew of his march. He was advised to 
take possession of the city immediately ; but as it was 
late, and his army fatigued, he deferred entering it 
until the next day. When the Lacedzmonians saw 
him encamp, they conceived some hopes, and delibe- 
rated what was to be done. Their first resolution was 
to put the women immediately on board their ships, 
and send them away to Crete. But this determina- 
tion presently transpiring, the women assembled, and 
deputed Archidamia, one among them, to the senate. 
She entered with a sword in her hand, and said: 
s¢ Senators, what an opinion must you entertain of the 
Spartan women! Do you believe them so cowardly 
as to survive the liberty of their country? Deliberate 
no longer on the place of our retreat: we are at 
Sparia, and at Sparta we will die. Confide in us + 
there is nothing we are not ready to undertake.” 
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In fact, they undertook to perform a third part of 
the works that had been resolved on for the defence 
of the city ; and, with the assistance of the old men, 
finished them in the night. During the assault, they 
were found mingled with the men in the most dan- 
gerous posts: they earried off the wounded, dressed 
their wounds, returned to those engaged, encouraged 
them to fight, and brought them refreshment. ‘The 
battle was continued even in the streets, with equal 








fury. The assault was renewed on two diiferent 
days; until, at length, succours arriving to the Lace- 
deemonians, Pyrrhus was forced to retreat, greatly 
regretting that by the delay of a few hours he had 
suffered so valuable a prize to escape him. He at- 
tempted in his retreat to pillage Argos. He had 
already entered the city, when an old woinan, see- 
ing from the roof of her house the king ‘aise his 
sword avainst her son, who was defending himself, 
threw a tile which struck him on the head, and kil- 
led him. 

UNHAPPILY, a rivalry arose betwecn Cleomenes 
and Aratus the chief ot the Acheeans. Notwithstand- 
ing the exertions and abilities of their king, the La- 
cedemonians, enfeebled by their former wars, were 
unsuccessful. Cleomenes, pressed by the enemy, had 
recourse to Ptolemy king of Eevpt, who promised 
him succours, on condition that he would send him 
his wife and children as hestages. This Gemand ex- 
treuicly embarrassed Cleomenes. Slore tian once 
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he resolved to speak to his mother on the subjeet, but 


found himself unable. When at last he diselosed the 
proposal to her: « What,” said she laughing, «is 
this the mighty secret you were so fearful of telling 
me! For heaven’s sake let me go immediately on 
shipboard, and be conveyed to any place where my 
poor body may be of service to Sparta, before death 
shall destroy it.” When she was about to embark 
for Egypt, she took her son aside into the temple of 
Neptune, where she embraced him, and bathed him 
with her tears; but seeing those of her son likewise 
flow, she said to him: « Come, king of Lacedeemon, 
Jet us dry our tears, that no person may see us weep, 
or behave in any manner unworthy of our country. 





We are only masters of our actions; events must 
happen as the gods must dispose them.” When sho 
arrived in Egypt. she wrote to him thus: « King of 
Sparta, undertake boldly whatever may appear to you 
useful or glorious for your country, and do not suf- 
fer yourself to be restrained, through fear of what 
Ptolemy may do to an old woman and an infant.” 
Ar an early period of the Roman empire, it was 
nearly conquered by the Gauls. While Brennus 
their general conducted his army in triumph within 
the walls of Rome, an instance of extraordinary 


patriotism was exhibited by the Romans. 


Wurst the citizens abandoned the city, eight of 
the most venerable among the patricians, believing 
that the voluntary sacrifice of the chief citizens of 
Rome to the infernal deities, would bring confusion 
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on the enemy, had, by a vow, devoted themselves for 
the public ; which vow, Fabius, their sovereign pon- 
tiff, pronounced in their name. Amongst these res- 
pectable old men, were priests, men of consular dig- 
nity, and generals who had received the honour of 
a triumph. ‘They were all clothed in their dress of 
state, and, seated round the forum in ivory chairs, 
quietly awaited the approach of the enemy and death. 
Brennus, struck by their appearance, viewed them 
for a time with a mixture of surprise and admiration. 
The magnificence of their dress, the majesty of their 
air, their profound silence, and intrepid tranquility, 
made them appear to the Gauls as so many gods; 
and it was long before they ventured to touch or even 
approach them. One, at length, more bold than the 
rest, through curiosity, stroked the beard of Marcus 
Papirus with his hand. The patrician, shocked at 
the freedom, struck the soldier on the head with the 
ivory stick he held, who in return drew his sword, 
and killed him. ‘This was the signal for a general 
massacre, from which not one escaped. 

A NUMBER of the Roman youth had shut them- 
selves up in the citadel, when the Gauls entered the 
city. Harassed by the Gauls, they at length agreed to 
pay them one thousand pounds weight of gold, on con- 
dition they should evacuate Rome. On the day fixed 
for the payment, Sulpitius produced the sum agreed 
on, the scales and weights for which, were provided 
by Brennus. The Roman cbserved the latter to be 


too heavy, and complained of the injury. The insolent 
CCc2 
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Gaul replied by throwing his swerd into the balanee 
—<What,” said the amazed tribune, « does that 
mean (”’-—«< It means,”’ said Brennus, coldly, «* wo to 
the vanquished.” Whilst this altercation took place, 
Camillus was at the gates, and arrived almost un- 
thought of, with a powerful escort, on the spot. He 
enquired into the matter in dispute, and when it had 
been explained to him, said to the Roman deputies, 
‘searry back this gold into the capital. And you, 
Gauls, be gone, with your weights and scales. Rome 
should be redeemed by iron, and not by gold.” Bren- 
nus endeavoured to shew, that they acted in conse- 
quence of an agreement ratified by oath. « The 
agreement is null,’ said Camillus, « since it was 
made without my participation. No magistrate has 
aright to enter into treaty without the consent of 
the dictator.” The enraged Gauls ran to their arms, 
Camillus drove them into their camp, harassed 


them, and after forcing them into a battle, gave 


them a total overthrow. 

A cnasm opened in the public forum of Rome, 
which was in vain endeavoured to be filled up. The 
oracle, when consulted, declared « that the chief 
strength of the inhabitants must be thrown into it.” 
A knight, Curtius, was persuaded, that the chief 
strength of Rome was valour and arms. The enthu- 
siast dressed himself in complete armour, mounted 
his horse, and plunged into the abyss, which closed 
over him, though not without the assistance of abun- 
dance of rubbish. 
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Ir was ordained for the restitution of military dis- 
eipiine, against an enemy as warlike as themselves, 
that whoever should figit out of his ranks, without 
permission from the consul, should suffer death. Un- 
fortunately the rigour of the law fell upon a young 
man, worthy a better fate, the son of Manlius him- 
self. Unable to bear the defiance offered him by a 
captain of the enemy, he fought with and killed him. 
He returned in triumph to Torquatus. « I have,” 
said he, «* my father, followed your example. I. was 
ealled out to single combat by a Latin warrior, and I 
bring his spoils to your feet.”°—«« Unhappy boy,” an- 
swered his father, * how have you dared to fight 
without my orders, and to violate the laws of that 
diseipline which has, until now, been the support of 
the republic ? to what is it you have reduced me! to 
the dreadful necessity of forgetting the father in the 
judge. But the interest of my country bears down 
ali before it. We will both of us give a great exam- 
ple to the world; and Go you, my son, die as cou- 
rageously as you have fought.” As he uttered these 
words, he crowned him in the sight of the whole ar- 
my, and then caused his head to be cut off. A dread- 
ful sight, which excited a general murmur, but 
which restored discipline, the forerunner of victory. 

Or all the nations who oppesed the Romans’ thirst 
of power, none longer contended with them than the 
Volsci. Dejected and prostrate, they did not consider 
themselves as conquered; they still struggled in 
their chains, and often compelled their yictors to 
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feel the weight of them. In consequence of a vio- 
lent insurrection, which the Romans treated as a re- 
bellion, the senate debated what punishment should 
be inflicted on them. Some were for death. A na- 
tive of Privernum, the city whose fate was in sus- 
pense, being present, a senator apostrophized him in 
these words: “ what punishment, in your opinion, 
do your fellow-citizens deserve?’ The Volscian re- 
plied, «* that deserved by those who think themselves 
worthy of liberty.” This answer, an indirect re- 
proach to the Romans, gave offence to some, and was 
_approved by others; the senator continued: « but 
should Reme pardon the past, how would you then 
conduct yourselyes ?’—** Our conduct,” replied the 
intrepid captive, « would depend on yours. If the 
condiuens of the peace you grant us are equitable, 


you may depend on inviolable fidelity from us. If 


they are hard and injurions, that fidelity will be of 


short duration.”” Some of the senators were offend- 
ed at the air of defiance these expressions seemed to 
convey. But others, more generous and more wise, 
exclaimed, ** those who are so jealous of their free- 
dom, deserve to become Romans.” The latter pre- 
vailed, and to the inhabitants of Privernum, were 
granted the rights of Roman citizens. 

SIxTEEN thousand of the bravest of the Sam- 
nites, on a war they entered into against the Ro- 
mans, pronounced the following formidable impreea- 
tion :—* May ali the curses of the gods fall on me 
and my posterity, if I follow not my generals wher- 
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a Vio- ever they shall think proper to conduct me ; if I ever 

a turn my back on the enemy, or if I kill not all those 
hould whom I see fly.” Such as shewed any hesitation to 
| na- take this oath, were killed on the spot, and thrown 
, 7 amongst the victims that were sacrificed. ‘The war- 
* ca riors, united by this dreadful engagement, received 
Sistine splendid arms and ornamental! helmets, to distinguish 
aia them from the rest: a precaution which has its use 
his in exciting emulation. 

“d Berore the total destruction of Carthage by 
= the Romans, the inhabitants had been compelled to 
- - surrender their immense military stores into the 
hen enemy’s hands. They were next commanded by the 
the Consul, to quit Carthage and choose a residence 
— elsewhere, that the city might be erased. Jn this si- 
ci tuation, instead of complying with the imperious or- 

a der of the conqueror, they betook themselves to the 
* following expedient :— 

TES Tuey adopted the resolution of standing a siege. 
” Asdrubal who had been condemned te death to ap- 
ea pease the Romans, was pardoned, and entreaied to 
+6 employ twenty thousand men which he had under his 
ES command, for their assistance. Another Asdrubal, 
2 an able general, was charged with the command of 
2 the city. 

4 Tne Carthaginians were without arms. By or- 
5 der of the senate, the temples, palaces, and places of 
‘ general assembly, were conyerted into work shops, 


where, every day, four hundred shields, a thousand 
swords, five hundred javelins, and five hundred darts, 
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were made. Carpenters furnished materials for the 
machines ; and when iron and copper failed, gold and 


silver were used. Statues, vases, and even the plate 
of private persons were melted down. The greatest 
misers became generous, and every one sacrificed 
his all, even to the most trifling ornaments. Cord- 
age was even wanting, and, to supply it, the women 
eut off their hair, which furnished abundance. With- 
out the walls Asdrubal employed his troops in eol- 
lecting provisions, and conveying them into the town, 
where they soon became as plentiful as in the Roman 
camp. 

In consequence of these exertions, the consuls 
met with a resistance they had not expected. ‘They 
were repulsed in two assaults. Of the old vessels re- 
maining in their ports, the besieged made fire ships, 
which they sent amongst the Boman fleet, and de- 
stroyed a part of it. ‘The war was removed from 
Carthage, and maintained with various successes in 
the adjacent plains. 

FourTEEN years of disastrous war, exhausted 
the Carthaginian resources, and they, rcluetantly in- 
clined towards peace. ‘The first effect of this ineli- 
nation, was some melioration of the slavery of Regu- 
lus, which had until then been very severe. ‘hey 
endeavoured to persuade him to accompany their am- 
bassador to Rome. He consented, promising, at the 
same time, if the negociation did not succeed, to re- 
turn again to his fetters. 

WHEN arriyed at the gates of Rome, Regulus re- 
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fused to enter tiem. “ I am,” said he, * no longer” 
a Reman citizen, but a Carthaginian slave: the se- 
nate always gives audience to strangers without the 
gates.” Hiis wife Marcia came to meet him, and 
presented to him his two children ; but this wretched 
parent fixed his eyes on the grouad, and yieided not r 
to their caresses. ‘The senate assembled ; and Regu- 
lus, admitted into their presence with the Carthagi- 
nian ambassadors, thus addressed them: « Conseript 
fathers, a slave to the Carthaginians, I come froin 
my masters to obtain a peace, or at least an exchange 
of prisoners.” He would have retired during the de- 
bate. The senate pressed him to remain, but he re- 
fused, until ordered to do so by the ambassadors. 
Wurst the elders of the senate gave their opi- 
nion, he kept his eyes steadfastly down, until it was 
his turn to speak: when he thus began; “a slave 
at Carthage ; at Rome I am free, and freely I shall 
speak :”? He then preceeded to prove it not the in- 
terest of the republic to make peace. « The forces 
of Carthage,” said he, “« are exhausted. You have 
been but once conquered, and that once through my 
fault, a fault Metellus has nobly repaired; whilst 
the Carthaginians have been so often beaten, that 
they scarcely dare meet a Roman. ‘Their finances 
are so exhausted, they can no longer pay those mer- 
cenaries who are their chief strength. It is there- 
fore my advice, to pursue the war more vigorously 
than ever. As for the exchange of prisoners, among 
the officers in your hands, many who are still in the 
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prime of life may yet be of service to their country. 
In the few years I have to expect of life, and those 
few useless, what can you hope for from a man whe 
allowed himself to be conquered and laden with 
irons? 

THERE are no traces of its having been debated 
in the senate, whether some of the interests of the 
republie ought not to be ceded to save the generous 
captive. Some senators were eager to prove, that 
he was under no obligation to return to Carthage, 
and fulfil an engagement exacted by force. But toa 
decision which he thought injurious to his henour 
and his courage ; he indignantly replied, « though I 
am well acquainted with the tortures which await 
me at Carthage, I prefer them to an act, which 
would cover me with infamy in my tomb. It is my 
duty to return, and for all else, let the gods provide.” 


‘Lhe pressing entreaties of the senate and people were 


unavailing, and fearing lest he should be affeeted, he 
would neither see his wife or children, and quitted 
his country with dry eyes and an unmoved counte- 
nance, whilst the surrounding beholders were melted 
into tears. 








EXAMPLES OF BRAVERY. 
Mecasyzus, the lieutenant of Darius, after hav- 
ing subjugated Thrace, sent seven young noblemen 
fo Amyntas, king of Macedonia, to demand carth 
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and water; that is to say, the homage of a vassal. 


They arrived as conquerors, were honourably receiv- 
ed, lodged in the palace, and magnificently enter- 
tained. But good cheer alone was not sufficient for 


‘them; they demanded that the king should introduce 


tothem his concubines, wives, and daughters. ‘Though 


this was not customary, the good king, fearful of ren- 


dering them his enemies, granted their request. ‘They 


i made, however, but an ill return for the favour, as 
they behaved te the women with great indeceney. 


Alexander, the king’s son, observing this, caused 
his mother and sisters to leave the hall on some pre- 
text, promising they should soon return. But, in 
their stead, he brought in some young men, dressed 
like women, with daggers concealed under their dress- 


ses. These, the moment the Persians began toe take 


liberties with them, drew their weapons, and mur- 
Megabyzus, notwithstanding his 
haughtiness, seemed not to be informed of this ad- 


venture, and no notice was taken of it. 


XeRxEs sent the greater part of his army to ra- 
vage Greece—to pillage, burn, and destroy ; while 
himself, with the cheicest of his troops, marched a- 
gainst the united forces of the Athenians and Lace- 
demonians. ‘The other Greeks submitted to the 
yoke on every side. No obstacle remained to his 
entrance into Attiea but the straits of Thermopyle, 
a pass five-and-twenty feet in breadth, between the 
sea and steep mountains. Leonidas, king of Lacede- 


mon, had undertaken to defend it, with three hun- 
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dred of his subjeets. Xerxes believed that the Spar. 





tan firmness could not resist the flattering offers 
which he made; but Leonidas rejected them with 
disdain. The Persian monarch sent to require of 


him earth and water, the usual menacing demand, 


«« Come and take them,” replied the Lacedee monian, 
«* But,” said some one to him, “ do you not know 
that the Persian army is so numerous that if each of 
the soldiers should only shoot an arrow they would 
darken the sun?” « So much the better,” answered 
Leonidas, « for then we shall fight in the shade.” 
These brave warriors fought until they were killed to 
the last man. But the Persians bought their victory 
dearly, for they lost in this battle their best troops, 
Greece afterwards erected on the spot a sepulchral 
monument, with this epitaph:: « Stranger, go and 
tell at Lacedemon that we fell here in obedience t 
her just laws.” Every year the eulogium of thes 
hervie defenders of their country was pronounced, 
and games were celebrated in honow of their me. 
mory. 

Wuite Darius enjoyed in his court an uninter- 
rupted serenity of fortune, he scarcely knew thai 
there appeared at the edge of his horizon a small 
but dark and menacing cloud, which was shortly to 
overshadow his whole empire. Philip, king of Ma 
cedon, a king on the borders of Greece, had, from 
his proximity to that country, chosen to take part is 
the quarrel which had for so long a time subsisted 
between the Persians and the Greeks, The Mace 
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‘donians were a warlike nation; and the policy of 


Philip induced him to conceive the bold project of 


Pforming a league between the states which had been 


harassed and oppressed by the Persian satraps, and 
togo with them to carry war into the heart of that 
vast empire. Every thing was ready for this expedi- 
tion, but at the moment it was to set out, Philip died. 


I Alexander his son tock his place. His genius was 
lardent, incapable of abandoning an enterprise, intre- 


pid, inflexible, full of confidence, and capable of in- 


spiring it into others, giving at once the command, 


and exhibiting the example. 


He displayed all these qualities at the first outset. 


}The Persians opposed him with a hundred thousand 
| foot, and ten thousand horse; while Alexander, at 
} the utmost, had not more than thirty thousand foot, 
fand five thousand horse ; but these were the chosen 
F troops of Greece, inured to the hardships of war, 


and excellently disciplined. ‘The Persians waited 


| for the invaders on the banks of the Granicus, which 
| were covered with their troops. Alexander, disre- 


garding ali the prudential advice of his officers, threw 


himself into the river at the head of his eavalry, 
passed it by swimming, and arrived, among the first, 
at the opposite bank, whieh was extremely steep. 
He made his way up it, and was followed by his sol- 
diers. A furious combat then commenced. In the 
heat of the action, he perceived Spithrebates, the in- 
tended son-in-law to Darius, and rushed towards him. 


The two rivals engaged. The Persian hurled his 
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javelin without effect, and ran on the Macedonian” 
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sword in hand. The latter, received him in coolness,) 
and at the moment he saw him raise his arm to strike! 
with his sabre, pierced him with his lance. At the) 
same moment, Rosaces, the brother of Spithrobates,| 
discharged so furious a blow with a battle-ax on the 
helmit of Alexander, that he beat off his plume, and 
slightly wounded him. As he was about to repeat | 
his blow, Clitus a Macedonian officer, by a back! 
stroke with his sabre, cut off the hand of the Persi- | 
an, and saved the life of his master. This kind of! 
duel decided the victory, and the Persians fled on all | 
sides. 

Syracuse having been invested by an immense | 
body of troops, under the command of Hamilcar; 
Agathocles the tyrant of Syracuse, adopted an expe- | 
dient which has been often imitated. He intrusted 
no one with his plan, and only exhorted the Syracu- | 
sans to sustain the siege with patience, while he went | 
in quest of assistance ; and haying embarked some 
of his best troops, made sail towards Africa, where | 
he landed his army. 

Hx was much embarrassed in regard to the ships | 
which composed his fleet. ‘To leave a body to guard | 
them would have weakened his army, already too 
small for the project he intended ; and to abandon | 
them without defence, would have been resigning | 
them to the Carthaginians, already masters of the sea. ‘ 
In this dilemma, Agathocles formed a resolution wor- : 
thy of such an exalted and enterprising genius—a : 
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resolution which, when exeeuted, would deprive ius 
soldiers of all hope, and force them to conquer or die. 
He assembled them, after making the officers ac- 
quainted with his design, and addressing them, said : 
«‘ when we sct out from Syracuse, closely pursued by 
the enemy, I made a vow to Ceres and Proserpine, 
the tutelary goddesses of Sicily, to burn all our ships, 
if they should prevent us from falling into the hands 
of the Carthaginians, and enable us to land safe in 
Africa. Aid me, soldiers, to discharge my vow; 
the deities will easily indemnify us for this sacri- 
fice.” He then hurled a lighted torch into his own 
vessel, and the captains did the same. ‘The flames 
burst forth on every side; the trumpets sounded, and 
the whole shore re-echoed with shouts of joy. 
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(pr SUBSCRIBERS to the Pioneer are respectfully acquainted, 
that the second volume will not be issued periodically, but comple- 
ted and published at once. It will perfect the plan which the author 
had at the commencement marked out for himself. It is intended, it 
shall embrace the essays which remain on Taste, Pulpit Eloquence, 
and Grecian literature ; to which will be added, a Review of Roman 
Literature, of the Literature of the dark and middle ages, of the re- 
vival of Literature, and of the present state of Literature in all ci- 
vilized nations, and especially in America. Those who wish to en- 


gage the second volume, will forward their names to the several 


agents who have heen employed in diffusing the work, or to any of 
the Booksellers in Pittsburgh. 
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Bion, pastoral poet, 275. 
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Delphos, oracle of, 184. 
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Drake Dr. his opinion of essayists, 7. Story of Wolk- 


mar and his dog, 76. 
Dramatic poets, 263. 


Earthquakes, history of, 38. 
Education, whether public or private, 145. 
Elegiac poets, 275. 

Empedocles, didactic poet, 277. 
English language, 200. 

English selections for schools, 9. 
Envy, essay on it, 82. 

Epic poets, 250. 

Epimenides, epic poet, 253. 
Epitaph by Moschus, 275. 
Eratosthenes, a poet, 280. 

Essay periodical, 1. 25. 
Kuphorion, a poet, 281. 

Eupolis, a comic poet, 268. 
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Fitzosborne’s letters, 29. 


Freeman Timothy, letter tothe Pioneer, 133. 
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Hamilton Sir Wm. description of an earthquake, 44 
Hawkesworth, editor of Adventurer, 29. 

Hesiod, a didactic poet, 272. 

Hieroglyphics, origin of, 191. 

Homer, epic poet, 251, 255.. 


Ibycus, lyric poet, 260. 

Iliad, opinion of it, 252. 

Indians, descent of, 220. 

Intoxication, causes of it, 236. 
Josephus’s account of earthquakes, 40. 
Italian language, 199. 


Knowledge of a people, acquired by their language, 141). 
—of the Greek, 142.—of the Latin, 142.—of the 
French, ™3.—of the phraseology of America, 143. 


Lacedemonians, patriotism of, 285, 286. 

LANGUAGE WRITTEN, origin of, 189.—first stage, 190. 
second stage, 191.—third stage, 193.—fourth stage, 
195.—carried from Egypt to Pheenicia, 196.—thence 
to Greece, 197.—thence to Rome, 198.—to Arabia, 
Syria, Chaldea, 199..-Hence the Italian, German, Sax- 
on, French, English, &c, 200. 

LANGUAGE SPOKEN, origin of, instinct, 225.—passion, 
226.—first stage of speech, 232.—terms few, 233.— 
—accompanied with much gesture, 233.—figurative, 
254. 

Leonidas, patriotism of, 284.—bravery of, 298. 

Leslie, rehearsals of, 5. 

Le Strange, Observator of, 5. 
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123.—whatitis, 128..false views of it, 131. 
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necessity of it, 17, 65.—prejudice against it, 38.— 
embellishment it gives, 61.—utility of it, 63.—Preach- 
ers more deficient than others, 72.—evil consequen- 
| ces of deficiency, 74.—culture it bestows, 107.—a 
learned and illiterate person contrasted, 108.—objec- 
tions answered, 117.asuse of learning in preach- 
ing, 163.—how to be used in preaching, 162,—diffie 
culties of the subject, 167. 
Looker-on, opinion of it, 29. 
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Middleton, Dy. 20. 
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Montaigne, essays of, 3. 
Morality of seminaries among the ancients, 179. 
Moschus, a pastoral poet, 275. 

Mosheim, account of an earthquake. 41. 


| Nicander, a poet, 281, 
Odyssey, remarks upon it, 252. 
CE dipus Tyrannus, its merit, 265. 
Original compositions, very scarce, 214.——causes of it, 
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Panyasis, epic poet, 253. 

Pathetic, a specimen of, 75, 

Parents, duty of, as to boys attending college, 174, 
Party spirit capricious, 124. 

Patriotism, examples of, 283. 

Pedantic preacher, description of, 244. 

Philemon, a comic poet, 271. 

Philetus, elegiac poet 279. 

Philoxenus, a miscellaneous poet, 280. 

Pindar, a lyric poet, 261. 

Pioneer, address to his correspondent, 131—301. 
Pisander, epic poet, 253. 

Pittacus, elegiac poet, 279. 

Plato, a comic writer, 267, 

Political Review, 30. 

Port-Folio, 20. 

Pronunciation, instructions on it. 52——54, 


Quizz, Richard, letter to Pioneer, 135. 


Rambler, remarks on it, 27. , 
Reading, on the art of, 49. 
Regulus, patriotism of, 295, 
Remedy of public disorder, 125. 

Roman language, 198.—Patricians, patriotism of, 289. 
Samnites, patriotism of, 292. 

Sappho, a lyric poetess, 257. 

Simonides, a lyric poet 260. 

Slowness in reading, 53. 

Sonnets by Argensola, 144, 

Sophocles, atragic poet, 264. 

Spectator, planned by Addison and Steele, 7. 
Sprightly, Rachel, to the Pioneer, 136. 

Steele, planned the Tattler, 7. 
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Stersichorus, a lyric poet, 258. 
Sturm, a reflection of, 96. 


Syriac language, 199. 


Table of the poets, 281. 

Taste, what it is, 201.—Vindication of it, 205. 

Tattler, 7. 

Teachers and trustees, their province to purge Univer? 


sities, 178. 
Telestes, a poet, 280. 
Theocritus, a didactic poet, 274. 
Theognis, a didactic poet, 273. 
Theophrastus, characters of, 4. 
Thespis, a tragic poet, 263. 
Torquatus, patriotism of, 290. 
Tyrtzus, inventor of elegy, 276. 
Virgil, imitator of Theocritus, 274. 

description of a storm, 42. 

Volcian captive, patriotism of, 292. 
Watts, biographical sketch of, 245. 
Wolkmar, story of, 77. 
World, a periodical paper, 29. 


Zaleucus, mode of punishing, 188. 
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